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ment of the human mind, particularly its development from more 
concrete to more abstract ways of thinking — such seems to be the sum 
of the matter. But while the nature of the processes indicated is 
thoroughly discussed each in its place, the results are not obviously 
connected. We fail to see the unity and continuity of the processes 
conformed to universal law which constitute for Wundt the real being 
of the Volksseele ; we fail to see, in any general conspectus, what the 
successive stages in the development are. Or, at least, we are not 
sure that we see. Possibly this may all be made clear in a final sum- 
ming up when the whole work, is completed. For the present treatise, 
we remember, is the first instalment towards the completion of a vast 
psychological system. Meanwhile, it seems hardly necessary to say 
that a work by Wundt containing the ripe results of the labor of forty 
years is a work of no ordinary importance. An analysis of it even as 
long as that given above must needs be inadequate ; its proper appre- 
ciation belongs to the future history of the science of psychology itself. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

A History of English Utilitarianism. By Ernest Albee. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1902. — pp. xvi, 427. 

" When one speaks of English Utilitarianism," Professor Albee re- 
marks in the introduction to this work, "it is not wholly evident, 
without explanation, whether one mainly refers to a very important 
practical movement of English thought, extending through the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century and about the first half of the 
nineteenth century, or to a very familiar, to us probably the most 
familiar type of abstract ethical theory. There is a reason for this 
confusion, which should not be overlooked, even apart from the pos- 
sible ambiguity of the term Utilitarianism. Bentham and James 
Mill, two of the three ' English Utilitarians ' to whom Mr. Leslie 
Stephen devotes much the greater part of his very interesting and 
valuable work bearing that title, were much more interested in the 
supposed practical applications of the theory of Utility than in the 
theory itself, considered merely as belonging to Ethics as one of the 
philosophical disciplines. In a less degree the same tendency may be 
traced in the writings of J. S. Mill, to whom the third volume of Mr. 
Stephen's work is mainly devoted, though of the importance of his 
actual contributions to philosophy proper there can be no serious 
question. Now it is this social and political side of the Utilitarian 
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movement that Mr. Stephen has had principally in view in his admir- 
able account of the ' English Utilitarians'. . . . Yet the doctrine of 
Universalistic Hedonism, as Professor Sidgwick aptly termed it, had 
been largely developed as an ethical theory proper before Bent- 
ham wrote, and before he and the two Mills undertook to deduce 
from it their characteristic views on society and government. And 
though Utilitarianism as an ethical theory seems to have lost ground, 
on the whole, during the past two or three decades, it has certainly 
outlived the practical Utilitarian movement referred to above, and 
still demands the thoughtful consideration of all students of Ethics." 
It is to the study of Utilitarianism in the second, or theoretic sense 
that the present work is devoted. 

Of this movement Dr. Albee justly observes that, while no one of 
its representatives — not even Hume or Mill — is individually of such 
importance for English ethics as Bishop Butler, yet " taken as a whole, 
Utilitarianism may fairly be regarded as England's most characteristic, 
if not most important, contribution to the development of ethical 
theory" (Preface, p. vi). "In truth, this is the one easily recog- 
nisable type of ethical theory which has had both a perfectly continu- 
ous and a fairly logical development from the beginnings of English 
ethics to the present time. ' ' The characteristically English feature of 
the Utilitarian movement lies in the fact that it is, like English ethics 
generally, " comparatively non-metaphysical. " "Now the result of 
this comparatively non -metaphysical character of English ethics is 
that it has by no means taken its true place in the general history of 
philosophy. Properly speaking, we have no history of English 
ethics. ' ' Dr. Albee mentions the treatment of the subject by Whe- 
well, which is of no permanent value, and that of the late Professor 
Sidgwick, in his Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers, 
which is " all that a mere outline could very well be," but does not 
pretend any more than Wundt's sketch in his Ethik, to be an ade- 
quate history of the subject. Mention might well have been made of 
Jodl's more satisfactory account of English ethics in general and of 
Utilitarianism in particular in his Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophie. In any case, no one will be inclined to dissent from the 
author of the present work in his opinion that the history of English 
Utilitarianism deserves more careful mention, as well as more critical 
study than it has yet received. 

As to the manner in which Dr. Albee has discharged his task, there 
will be, at any rate, no inclination to dispute his success in avoiding 
the two faults which he is himself rightly most anxious to avoid, 
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namely, inaccuracy, and partisanship. No more careful or judicial 
treatment of the subject, from first to last, could possibly be desired. 
The danger rather is that, in his scrupulous anxiety to be absolutely 
accurate and absolutely fair, the author should be only too careful in 
the statement of detail, and thus at once unduly try his readers' 
patience, and endanger the broad general results of the investigation. 
On the whole, however, he has succeeded in avoiding this danger, 
guided as he has been throughout by the main principles of the move- 
ment as he has unerringly and firmly apprehended them. It is, in- 
deed, the union of these two, so frequently separated, characteristics — 
painstaking attention to detail and comprehensive grasp of the general 
principles — that entitles the work to be placed in the first rank as a 
study in the history of philosophy. Nor is its interest merely histor- 
ical or antiquarian ; the logic of the historical development is so 
clearly and so convincingly unfolded that the reader is inevitably, and 
as it were unconsciously, instructed in the true solution of the ethical 
problem. 

In the history of Utilitarianism Dr. Albee distinguishes "two fairly 
distinct phases : first, the gradual development of the theory in the 
direction of formal consistency down to about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; and, secondly, the later development, often at 
the expense of formal consistency, but always in the direction of doing 
justice to the concrete moral ideals which had been partly lost sight of 
in the earlier, more abstract form of the theory" (Introd. p. xvi). 
The earlier phase of the theory is egoistic in its interpretation of the 
motive, even when it is altruistic in its conception of the Good ; it 
can conceive of no obligation which is not reduciole to terms of self- 
interest ; and accordingly it inevitably becomes theological, since the 
only way in which obligation can be made complete is by divine 
sanctions. The later phase of the theory offers an altruistic inter- 
pretation of the motive as well as of the Good, and, conceiving 
obligation as objective and irreducible to terms of self-interest, be- 
comes independent of theological, no less than of other sanctions. 
The chronological division is not, of course, to be taken too strictly. 
In the earlier period we find significant anticipations of the later point 
of view, and late in the nineteenth century we find serious lapses to 
the eighteeenth century way of looking at life and conduct. 

"The true founder of English Utilitarianism," according to Dr. 
Albee, is Richard Cumberland, to whom accordingly he devotes the 
first two chapters of his work. He does not, of course, intend to 
claim that Cumberland's theory is consistently hedonistic. He admits 
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that throughout the treatise De legibus naturae "'perfection' (in 
the sense of highest development of the powers of mind and body) is 
regarded as a principle parallel to that of ' the greatest happiness of 
all.' It is only by noting the greater emphasis laid upon the Utili- 
tarian principle, the greater actual use made of it in rationalizing 
morality, that we are able confidently to place Cumberland where he 
belongs, at the head of the distinguished list of English Utilitarian 
moralists" (p. 52). Proceeding next to consider the relation of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to Utilitarianism, the author finds the two 
conceptions of happiness and perfection in Shaftesbury, "no longer 
in mechanical juxtaposition, but wrought together, so that they appear 
as different aspects of the same fact of moral health or harmony . . . 
The system would seem to bear at least a closer relation to the modern 
doctrine of 'Self-realisation' than to Utilitarianism " (p. 57). Hut- 
cheson, the first English writer, to use the exact Utilitarian formula — 
"the greatest happiness for the greatest numbers " — though he ap- 
proaches much more nearly to the Utilitarian position than Shaftesbury, 
also stops short of Utilitarianism, by insisting that ' ' the dignity or 
moral importance of persons may compensate numbers, ' ' and by basing 
upon this "sense of dignity" an absolute qualitative distinction be- 
tween pleasures. 

It is in Gay's Dissertation concerning the Fundamental Principle of 
Virtue or Morality, prefixed to Law's translation of King's Origin of 
Evil, that we have " in its complete and unmistakable form " " the 
first characteristic phase of English Utilitarianism." To this work 
we can trace back all the characteristic doctrines of Tucker and Paley. 
" However much these authors did to fill in the outline — and Tucker 
at least did a very great deal — it must be granted that the whole out- 
line of Utilitarianism, in its first complete and unencumbered form is 
to be found in Gay's Preliminary Dissertation' 1 '' (p. 83). His defini- 
tion of obligation is epoch-making for the theory : " Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any action in order to be happy " ; and 
in his enumeration of " the four different manners in which obligation 
is induced" he anticipates precisely Bentham's four sanctions. The 
relations of the latter versions of eighteenth century or egoistic Util- 
itarianism to Gay's original statement of the principle are thus sum- 
marized : "Tucker developed Gay's theory; Paley reduced Tucker's 
to concise and manageable form ; Bentham, in fancied (or, at any rate, 
professed) independence of them both, and of Hume as well, tacitly 
neglected the theological sanction — which ... he was not in a po- 
sition logically to do — and also introduced certain refinements into 
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the ' hedonistic calculus. ' But all this development and modification 
was external ; the theory was one and the same at the core ' ' (pp. 
154, 155). This view of Bentham's relation to his predecessors, 
which the author clearly establishes, deprives him of the originality 
which has often been claimed for him. " His adoption of the ' great- 
est happiness ' formula did not imply a departure from what had become 
the traditional view of the Utilitarians, that the motive of the agent 
is uniformly egoistic." " Indeed the one important respect in which 
Bentham departs from his predecessors is in his dubious attempt to re- 
duce ethics to ' moral arithmetic, ' in the grimly literal sense. This, 
however, cannot be regarded as a real advance in ethical theory, but 
quite the contrary. The inevitable conclusion, then, seems to be that 
Bentham contributed almost nothing of importance to ethics, con- 
sidered strictly as such, though he unquestionably did more than any 
of his contemporaries to bring the Utilitarian theory into popular 
ethical discussions " (p. 190). 

The transition from the earlier to the later form of the Utilitarian 
theory is marked by the publication, in 1838, of Mill's famous article 
on Bentham. The altruistic version of the theory had been already 
stated, however, by Hume in the Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, which Dr. Albee regards as " the classic statement of English 
Utilitarianism, ' ' and which he carefully distinguishes from the essen- 
tially egoistic theory of the third book of the Treatise. Of Mill's 
ethical views, as stated not only in the Utilitarianism but in various 
other places, and in the chronological order of their statement, Dr. 
Albee gives a very careful and sympathetic account. The three 
chapters devoted to Mill, are, in my opinion, among the most success- 
ful and valuable in the book. 

With a true sense of the importance of focusing the results, for 
contemporary thought, of the development of ethical theory which he 
has been tracing, Dr. Albee concludes his. work with a careful ex- 
amination of the views of Spencer and of the late Professor Sidgwick 
in turn. His chief reason for including the former writer in a study 
of Utilitarianism is not so much because he is the most prominent 
representative of Evolutionism in ethics, as because, in point of fact, 
"his ethical theory is much less dependent upon the Evolutional 
method than is commonly recognized ... In truth, a special reason 
for considering his ethical writings at length in this connection is, that 
his doctrine is presented in what maybe called a pre -Evolutional form 
in Social Statics (1851), as well as in a form ostensibly depending 
upon the theory of Evolution in the Principles of Ethics (1879-1893). 
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A comparison of the later with the earlier form of the system is as 
interesting as it is instructive" (p. 269). The result of this com- 
parison is not merely to show the close resemblance of the later to the 
earlier form of the theory, but to prove that, in fundamental principles, 
"Mr. Spencer stands in much closer relations to the eighteenth cent- 
uary British moralists than to the more recent Evolutional school, 
which takes seriously the helpful, if by no means ultimate, conception 
of society as an organism " (pp. 335-6). His conception of Justice, 
in particular, "makes individual welfare an end in itself in away that 
the theory of Evolution would never suggest, and that the perfectly 
consistent Evolutionist could by no means admit without reservations 
that never occur to Mr. Spencer" (p. 343). "In fact, it seems to 
the present writer that, in order to do Mr. Spencer justice, one must 
regard him as the last great individualist, in the eighteenth century 
sense of the word, rather than as the true exponent of Evolutional 
ethics" (p. 356). 

The examination of Sidgwick's position is not quite so satisfying 
as the previous parts of the work. With all his efforts to be fair to 
his author, Dr. Albee hardly succeeds, I think, in doing justice to the 
real merits of Sidgwick's system, and his criticism would have gained 
in effectiveness if the main points had been more fully developed and 
certain minor points omitted or subordinated. This remark applies 
more particularly to the treatment of Sidgwick's three rational prin- 
ciples, justice, prudence, and benevolence. The main criticism, how- 
ever, is of fundamental importance, namely, that the results of Sidg- 
wick's entire examination of the "methods of ethics" are really 
contained in his original classification of these methods ; and that this 
classification is not satisfactory, omitting as it does the method of 
'Self-realization,' and including that of 'Egoism,' which "cannot by 
itself possibly be regarded as affording a basis for a separate method 
of ethics." Regarding the latter so-called 'method,' Dr. Albee 
justly remarks that "while many of the older English moralists, other- 
wise representing the most diverse tendencies, held the egoistic theory 
of the moral motive, or at least used language that would permit of 
that interpretation, not one of them ever claimed, or so much as sug- 
gested, that one could determine the morality of actions by comput- 
ing one's private chances of happiness. In fact, a careful reading of 
Book II, on 'Egoism,' . . . will show that what is really consid- 
ered is the practicability of ordering one's life on the principle of 
Egoistic Hedonism, not whether morality itself can be rationalized by 
the application of that principle. It is hardly necessary to say that 
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the method of treatment, in this respect, differs very materially from 
that employed in Book III, on ' Intuitionism, ' and in Book IV, on 
'Utilitarianism'" (pp. 385-6). His acceptance of Egoism as a 
method leads Sidgwick to his final affirmation of the " Dualism of the 
Practical Reason, ' ' in which Dr. Albee sees a relapse to the stand- 
point of eighteenth century Individualism. ' ' Both historically and 
logically, this demand for the reconciliation of duty and interest, in 
the sense of separate individual interest, which could be effected only 
by the theological sanction, is intimately connected with the theory 
of obligation which Gay once for all perfectly expressed, when he 
said : ' Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any action in 
order to be happy ' " (p. 414). Yet Sidgwick started with a denial 
of this theory of obligation, and of the hedonistic and egoistic theory 
of the object of desire, which was inseparably connected with it. 
" It was a notable event in the development of recent ethical theory, 
when Utilitarianism thus for the first time really took account of But- 
ler's starting-point and method ; and if the result would seem to be 
the inevitable dissolution of traditional Utilitarianism itself, there is 
perhaps little ground for regret. Neither J. S. Mill nor Professor 
Sidgwick were adepts in rigid logical consistency ; but the very fact 
that they could for the time hold together the half-truths of seemingly 
antithetical systems, enabled them to perform a service for the devel- 
opment of systematic ethics which only the future can duly appre- 
ciate " (pp. 416-7). James Seth. 

Saint Anselme. [Les grandes philosophes.J Par le comte Do- 
met de Vorges ; collection dirigee par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1901 ; 8vo. — pp. 334. 

The man who occupies himself chiefly with the study of modern 
philosophy lays this book down with an odd sense that he has been 
transported into another world and has been moving among men of a 
different race. He has passed from the twentieth century into the 
thirteenth ; St. Thomas, " le Prince de 1 ' Ecole, " speaks with authority, 
and one feels that one must be lacking in proper feeling not to yield 
him reverence, for he stands as the exponent of a stately tradition, 
and his teaching is the teaching of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. 
Bonaventura, " and of all the fathers and doctors." In the face of a 
doctrine so august, the independent criticism which the modern man 
accords to the philosophers which he chiefly reads seems sadly out of 
place ; it is mere disorder to interrupt a cathedral -service with a tin 
trumpet. 



